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pamphlet form as their work, over their name, such monographs as they may 
prepare." The plan commends itself to us as a good one, and with proper pre- 
cautions likely to result in effective work in this division. One investigation, 
in which almost all botanists can assist, is the contemplated series of pheno- 
logical observations. Blanks (and further information) can doubtless be ob. 
tained by any of our subscribers who will express a desire for them. 



OPEN LETTERS. 

Seeds of Mentzelia. 

Can any botanist send me seeds of Mentzelia ornata, in good condition for 
germination ? John M. Coulter. 

OrawfordsvUk, Ind. 

Liquid Glue for mounting plants, etc. 

Glue, half pound; acetic acid, half pint. Break the glue into small pieces, 
put it into the acid and set it on the back part of the stove for a few hours, 
and then it is always ready for use. Cork it up in a bottle and it will keep 
any length of time. Good to put the back on books, etc. 

Paola, Kan. * Dr. J. H. Oyster. 

Arrangement of Herbaria, etc. 

Professor Beal's inquiry in the April Gazette prompts the following re- 
flections : 

After a trial of both plans, I have come to use the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of genera and species, arranging the orders according to Bentham and 
Hooker. To facilitate the arrangement in the approved sequence, whenever 
this becomes temporarily necessary for any order, I pencil the number of both 
order and genus under the name on the genus-cover, following the Genera 
Plantarum, thus cc. 4. This arrangement is followed in cryptogams, as well 
as phsenogams, though the numbering is obviously impossible with the former. 

An alphabetical or numerical sequence is at best a compromise, for con- 
venience of reference. In an herbarium it is less objectionable than when ap- 
plied to notes and references. Some eight years ago, when I began an exten- 
sive specific subject-index in certain branches of botany, I arranged my cards 
alphabetically. There is no question but those referring to a given genus are 
found most readily with this arrangement, but this is not all of the story. In 
studying the pollination or other biological features of a genus, or the fungi 
that attack it, it is always necessary to consult the slips on related genera. 
With the Genera Plantarum before us, we can pick them out, in an alphabeti- 
cal index, but it is far better to find them in proper sequence, and as rapidly 
as possible my cards are being arranged according to the natural system. With 
the experience of Dr. Gray, 1 am not at all sure that I shall not wish my genus 
covers were similarly arranged, as his are. However, the task of rearranging 
them is less onerous than that of rearranging a large index. 

A word as to exsiccatse. Some time since Professor Bessey stated in the 
Naturalist, that such collections of fungi as Ellis, Roumeguefe and Winter are 
best divided and the species distributed where they belong, in the herbarium. 
I think this will ultimately prove a source of annoyance to those who try it, 
for without a perfect system of cross-references the species of some groups will 
soon become inaccessible in consequence of the frequent removals they expe- 
rience from genus to genus in this changeable group. With occasional indexes 
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these collections are as useful as books, which no one thinks of catting up and 
distributing in his herbarium. William Trelease. 

Shaw School of Botany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. Beal, in the April number of the Gazette, desires the experience of 
others in the arrangement of the herbarium. My practice is about parallel to 
his. In the college herbarium in my charge, the arrangement is by Bentham 
& Hooker for orders and genera. In my_ private herbarium, kept at my house, 
and hence subject to incessant consultation, I arrange my orders as above, but 
where the order is a large one, place the genera in alphabetical sequence. 
While this is much the most convenient way for ready reference, I know that 
in my own case I lose by it something of familiarity with the generic affinities. 
With a too faulty memory one is apt to acquire an alphabetical rather than an 
actual notion of the relations of things. W. Whitman Bailey. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Adopting the suggestion made by Prof. Beal (April Gazette, p. 98) that 
the experience of others in herbarium arrangement would be of interest, I note 
the methods found most expedient in the herbarium at the National Museum. 

The genera are all arranged in the cases acccording to the Genera Plania- 
rum of Bentham and Hooker. Pasteboard " flaps," labeled with the contents of 
each compartment, serve to direct the search fur any particular genus, and this 
is all that is required, for one working constantly about an herbarium soon 
learns where, approximately, everything is. But the species are all arranged 
alphabetically, and it is found to be of the greatest convenience. Originally 
some of the larger genera were arranged systematically, after some monogra- 
pher (the oaks and Junci after Engelmann, the willows after Bebb, etc.), but 
this was found to be cumbersome in the extreme, and was abandoned. In a 
large herbarium like this, where a genus is often represented by from fifty to 
two hundred species, no method as satisfactory as the alphabetical has been 
proposed. P. H. Kncwlton. 

National Museum, Washington, D. C. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Tendril Movements in OueurbUa maxima and G. Pepo. By. D. P. Penhallow, Am. 

Jour. Sci., Jan., Feb. and Mar., 1886. 

Under this title Prof. D. P. Penhallow gives the results of more than 400 
complete observations upon the tendrils in motion. During the process of the 
development of the tendril, a variety of movements are noted and remain to be 
accounted for. These are : (1) torsion, which, contrary to Sachs, is easily shown 
to exist in tendrils of Cucurbitacea;, (2) circumnutation, (3) effects of irritation, 
(4) spasmodic movements at end of activity, (5) coiling about a support, and 
(6) free coiling. Believing that all these motions are but varied phenomena of 
plant growth, dependent upon the same conditions, experiments with the vine, 
the terminal bud, and the fruit were entered upon, that the conditions govern- 
ing growth in general might be made the basis of tendril investigation ; and 
for the peculiar manifestations in the tendril, reference was made to its histo- 
logical structure and the accepted theory of the continuity of protoplasm. 

The squash tendril is composed of the following tissues : the central pith, 
which gradually breaks down at maturity ; a ring of wood bounded by one of 
parenchyma, beyond which lies the most important region, that of the collen- 



